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£be £bilb anb its Doicc. 

BY DR. H. W. RICHARDS. 

To those who study the future of music, in this or any other 
country, it is self-evident that special attention should be directed 
to the child and its musical surroundings. We reap as a rule 
what we.sow, and how can we hope to gather a rich harvest in; 
any department of life where the seed-time has been overlooked ?* 
The early impressions that can be made on a child are so 
important that they claim more than the scanty notice which too, 
often they receive. Religious bodies have for centuries observed 
this fact, and act as though adults may be comparatively un¬ 
heeded, so long as the children are inoculated with the doctrines 
considered necessary for the foundation of their character and 
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their future moral and religious welfare. The early associations 
are rarely shaken off, and, even when defections take place later, 
there will be times when youthful remembrances are powerfully 
recalled. In our art of music this elementary fact was not 
grasped for years. Many of my readers may vividly recall from 
childhood’s memories the horrible hours, often alone in a cold 
room, that were spent in practising five-finger exercises and scales, 
and this dreary penance went by the name of “ dcfing our music.” 
Now I maintain that this is all wrong. If it is Spartan discipline, 
all well and good, but don’t let us call it music. How is music to 
become a joy in a child’s life if we begin by presenting it as a 
misery to be at best heroically endured ? It seems to me that 
those who start a child in this fashion understand neither music 
nor the nature of their pupil. 

It does not by any means follow that a capable and stimulating 
teacher of the “ grown-up ” will prove the most successful with 
the child. To the child everything is new; he is in a constant 
state of wonderment, forming early impressions that will probably 
never be wholly obliterated. He may be unduly sensitive, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that his whole view of his art may be 
changed for the w r orse by unkind or impatient treatment or a 
want of sympathetic understanding. His small body with its 
delicate fibres and nerves; his desire for encouragement, which 
must of course be conveyed with proper discipline; his dumb 
appeal to his elders to make his education a source of gradually 
unfolding happiness; his instinct to appreciate character as 
pourtrayed in his teacher; his unconscious power to imitate and 
respond—these and so many other points have to be considered 
in the teaching of the child, that the teacher will require special 
endowments and special training in order to handle his little 
pupil with real and lasting success. 

The exceptionally brilliant child who shows very early aptitude 
need not trouble us here, though the experienced teacher often 
looks on aghast when the immature brain of a talented child is 
being urged on or forced, knowing that the process usually ends 
in “ nerves,” or premature collapse. Like a hot-house plant its 
sweetness is short-lived. The real crux of teaching lies in the 
opposite direction. For any man or woman well endowed with 
musical powers, and who never found their exercise a difficulty, 
to put himself or herself into the place of a dull child and view 
things from its standpoint is almost impossible, and requires the 
preparation of very careful study. The process of Nature is always 
slow, especially so with the dull-witted, and will not be hurried, 
whatever may be the Royal Roads to early success . that are 
advertized by the unscrupulous. Although in the case of the 
talented child it will be wise to restrain and even to hold him 
back, yet the average one will require a method that will naturally 
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lead him on step by step, and keep him constantly alert and 
expectant of joys to come as the early difficulties are mastered. 

Because you cannot hurry the average child’s development, it 
does not follow that he need be left to himself untaught The 
gradual awakening of a child’s intelligence and early culture on 
the right lines will make music perhaps one of the chief pleasures 
of its existence, and soak into its very being. Though personal 
effort is a necessity in some degree, what is really wanted is a 
congenial musical atmosphere, andthe joy of listening to or taking 
part in musical sounds. During these very early years the child’s 
taste is the thing to look after. Its mind must be awakened to. 
the beauty of good music, so that it will, as it were, breathe the 
best air from its earliest days and the foundation of its knowledge 
be so soundly planned and laid that no early method will need to 
be corrected and no lesson unlearned. Among the many means 
that may be made use of to this end there is none fraught with 
more delight to the pupil than the developing of his little voice 
and being taught to use it properly. Singing is a natural and 
spontaneous mode of expression to most children; there is hardly 
to be found a baby who does not enjoy being sung to, and that 
will not imitate the songs it hears as early as it can produce the 
sounds; but like everything else voice production requires proper 
direction before it can afford the absolute delight of which it is 
capable. 

In the educational rush of the present day, with the multiplicity 
of subjects that have to be tackled, the proper production of the 
child’s voice generally gets but scant attention, yet there is no 
part of education more pleasant, more health-giving, less trying to 
the immature powers, more helpful to self-control, than singing 
properly taught. But that regular time should be given to this 
subject is undoubted, if the result is to be in any way successful. 
It has been my pleasure to spend two days lately at a school* 
examining the whole music. Here was an institution, of which 
music seemed to form an integral part, and its refining and 
elevating influences were more than apparent—they seemed 
to permeate the whole atmosphere. The head of the school 
was a true lover of music, and had arranged the vocal classes 
in two different grades. In the lower class the elements of 
voice production with pure vowel sounds and an easy and 
natural pose were carefully taught, with that very necessary study 
of the delicacy of the child’s vocal structure, Only those pupils 
who had given evidence of thorough grounding in these points 
were raised to the higher classes. It is in this particular that the 
expert with the child is wanted—one who has studied its vocal 
physiology. 

How the proper study and right use of the vocal organs is 
ignored is proved by a visit to one of our elementary schools 
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during the singing hour; and although it must be admitted that 
this has vastly improved lately in many places, yet as a rule the 
need for improvement is still great, and words written five years 
ago still hold good: “School-singing often tends to quantity 
rather than quality, and a hearty school song that makes the 
rafters ring and the windows rattle and our throats ache in sym¬ 
pathy, is the summit of ambition in many cases.” I know 1 have 
the support of all good teachers of singing in saying that without 
control of the voice it is impossible to use it naturally or effec¬ 
tively. Let us then see—if but a glimpse--how this is. to be 
attained in the case of the child. 

Here is unmistakably our first step, the right use of the organs 
in breathing. How often one reads in medical papers of the 
importance of good breathing, how it is even advocated as a cure 
for consumption, debility, anaemia and many allied complaints! 
Certainly the number of Breathing Classes started as a remedy for 
contraction of the chest, stooping, etc., is increasing daily. Indeed 
in many schools the gymnasium teacher sets apart a definite pro¬ 
portion of time to this special branch. At this point it may interest 
my readers to hear what two eminent doctors say in “The British 
Journal on Tuberculosis ” for January, 1908. They stated “ that 
it is now universally admitted by the medical profession that the 
deep breathing involved in singing is one of the most valuable 
preventive and curative measures in the treatment of consumption. 
The encouragement of nasal breathing secures the free passage of 
pure air into the lungs and prevents the development of adenoids. 
Elasticity and expansion of the chest are secured by breathing 
exercises. During sustained expiration the air-cells of the lungs 
are kept open and tense, and in expanding the lower portion of 
the lungs the apices are also expanded. The deep inspiration 
needed in singing oxygenates the blood and gives the individual 
power to resist disease.” 

What a boon, then, to a child to be fortified against pulmonary 
illness and so forth, and developed in health, while at the same 
time learning such a- fascinating art as singing ! Having acquired 
the three processes of deep lateral breathing — (1) Inhalation 
through the nose; (2) Retention by management of the intercostal 
muscles and expansion of the lower part of the lungs ; and (3) 
Exhalation , slow, and with the economy of absolute control—the 
child may now come to the production of his voice. In these 
breathing studies easiness of pose must be insisted on, so that the 
proper expansion of the lungs can take place without rigidity and 
raising of the shoulders. Before leaving this part of our subject 
it must not be supposed that these exercises are to be discarded 
after some progress has been made; on the contrary, they should 
always be practised, and as the child advances in his vocal work 
he will be able to sing a note «< > with some degree of 
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gradation. But as Mr. Randegger so well puts it: “ Commencing 
a sound as softly as possible, gradually swelling it to its fullest 
power, and as gradually diminishing it to the degree of softness 
with which it began, pre-supposes a complete command over the 
vocal and respiratory organs, and is a finishing study and not an 
elementary one as is so often supposed.” 

In starting Voice-production we must impress upon the child 
from the outset that soft } that is effortless, singing is, for some 
time at any rate, essential. A loud tone should be simply the 
development of a soft one, but if the soft one cannot be properly 
produced the loud one will inevitably suffer doubly. If we want 
to get the right tone with a child we must first use the right 
vowel-sound, and remember, as Henry Deacon tells us, “a pure 
vowel produces a pure tone.” This is at the very root of the 
matter, and we shall never be successful if we don’t at the outset 
obtain a soft sound with a pure vowel. “English as she is spoke” 
is one of the greatest drawbacks to the teacher who is keen on 
good production. Most of the vowels are formed too far* back in 
the throat by our children, even if with the correct intonation. 
This must be firmly dealt with at the. very outset. Though very 
depressing, it is absolutely true what Henry Deacon says about us 
and our language: “No nation in the civilized world speaks its 
language as badly as we do. Familiar conversation is carried on 
in inarticulate smudges of sound which are allowed to pass 
current for something. Not only are we as a rule inarticulate, 
but our tone production is wretched, and when English people 
begin to study singing they are astonished to find that they have 
never learned to speak. In singing there is scarcely a letter of 
our language that has not its special defect or defects among 
nearly all amateurs, and, sad to say, among some artists.” 

If this is true as regards the adult, surely it ought to be dealt 
with in the child, in order as far as possible to prevent his forming 
bad habits in his early days. Let us try to eliminate, at any rate 
for singing purposes, the guttural dialects of different parts of 
England, and worst of all the nasal twang of the Cockney, which 
pushes back the sound that Aught to come forward. The teacher 
will find the old-fashioned virtue of patience very necessary for 
this treatment, because the natural articulation of the small 
children he will generally be called upon to train is such that he 
will have to correct every other word, and persist in his demands ; 
but the time will come when this initial difficulty has been con^ 
quered and the child will delight him by a double reward—the 
pure sound produced without effort in a patural and happy way 
with perfect intonation and shades of expression, and the pure 
vowel, spoken by the lips and not strangled in the back of the 
throat. There can be no estimating the advantage that this 
training will be to the child’s speech through life. 
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Our next step will .be to apply these vowel sounds to the 
words of the National or Folk songs to which we may now 
introduce our little pupil, and if the vowels have been mastered, 
the consonants will soon place themselves correctly, and cause 
little trouble in comparison. There is one point quite as essential 
to production as the above, and that, properly speaking, needs a 
whole volume to itself. I mean the cultivation of the so-called 
“ Head Voice.” But without going elaborately intp. the question, 
one golden rule may be applied : begin the child"orfa fairly high 
note, where the use of any voice other than the head voice is 
impossible, choose a good forward vowel, and bring him gradually 
down the scale, using the same register as far as it will go, and 
let it become a fixed habit only to produce these notes in this 
way. When the “head voice” is once to be depended on, almost 
any amount of volume can be attained later, and it is seldom if 
ever harsh and objectionable. The forcing up of the chest voice is 
a natural, bad habit apparently inherent in all children, especially 
boys, and causes that raucous, street-hawker quality of tone with 
which we are all familiar, and if unchecked ruins the delicate 
head voice and is bound also to cause bad intonation. 

The period of the breaking of a child’s voice requires more 
judicious treatment than it is apt to receive. In girls as well as 
boys it cannot be too thoroughly recognised that the whole system 
is in a transition stage where over-work or strain is particularly 
baneful. Both for health and ultimate preservation of the voice a 
period of complete vocal rest, perhaps for two years, would often 
be a wise course; and this point should not be forgotten—that as 
it is impossible to foretell whether the future adult voice is to be 
high or low, all extremes of compass during the transitional period 
should be avoided. When the settlement has thoroughly taken 
place and the adult voice is an established Tact, though increased 
care is at first necessary in its use, all the childhood’s lessons in 
breathing, production and musical taste will come in and form 
a splendid foundation for any future development in music, 
whatever that development may be. 

I have purposely avoided speaking of Ear training or Sight 
singing, because these subjects were so ably touched upon by Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson in our last issue, but of course these most 
essential points must form a part of every singing class or private 
lessop. In this very brief sketch I am quite aware that I have 
barely touched the fringe of this important and engrossing subject 
—the Child and its Voice—but let us imagine for a moment that 
the child’s vocal training were to be really taken in hand on good 
and sound lines in every school in the country; what a revolution 
it would make ! What a taste for good music could be built up ; 
what an improvement would be bound to show itself in the health 
of the rising generation ; and what an advantage would be the 
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habit of correct pronunciation of the Mother tongue ! The power 
once gained of using his voice properly would remain with a man 
for life. He would not then be shy whenever he made a vocal 
sound, and he would have a start on right lines for whatever 
branch of music he might take up in after years, or even if he were 
merely to join that noble army of appreciative and intelligent 
listeners, who are as important to the art of music as the active 
professional himself. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, our Principal, 
with his breadth of view, evidently perceives the good that this 
would do, and so he and the Committee of Management have 
instituted at the R.A.M. Lectures on Voice Culture and Class 
Singing for boys and girls, and anyone is allowed to attend, 
whether a student or not. The course was inaugurated last term, 
and over fifty teachers were present. About half this number 
entered for the examination which was held in the Christmas va¬ 
cation. These Lectures are continued, and held on Saturdays 
from n—i (full particulars can be obtained from Mr. Renaut), 
and a glance at the syllabus will, I think, convince anyone of the 
thoroughness of the examination, and that special attention is 
being given to good voice production. A visit by the sceptic to 
one of our National Schools during the singing hour will prove to 
him at the first bar of the first school song the urgency of taking 
the matter in hand, and will make him regret that it has been so 
long neglected by our large musical institutions. 

It has lately been objected to by some authorities that it is a 
mistake to explain to the child the construction of its interior, 
and they agree with “Jane’s Mother,” who, as history relates, 
wrote to the Schoolmistress :—“Please don’t you go teaching 
Jane about her inside, it don’t do her no good, and only makes 
her rude.” Whether this knowledge should be imparted to Jane 
is one thing, but there can be no question that Jane’s teacher 
should fully understand the action of those organs which cause 
and control vocal sounds. 

The number and variety of subjects that a teacher is obliged 
to know in these days make one hesitate to add to the list, but 
I think that many would shy at the requirements which were 
noticed in a German newspaper a short time ago for a singer: 

“ Wanted a Tenor, who can play the flute, and understands hair 
dressing, as cashier in a small theatre.” This needs no comment, 
except to note, that the salary was not mentioned! 

Teachers will however, find it increasingly necessary to show 
that they possess a knowledge of the voice, and the certificate 
of the R.A.M. will prove very valuable to them in their careers. 
The Education Authorities of this country are becoming more 
and more alive to the need for this training for all children, and 
more particalarly to the beneficial effect upon health which would 
result from the correct breathing and proper production of the 
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voice^which such teaching would enforce; so that we haye reason 
to hope that in another generation, having begun with the child, 
England will have the satisfaction of feeling that all her sons and 
daughters have had a chance of some musical education on right 
lines, and that whatever musical taste lies in them has been 
brought out, and the best vocal music, at any rate, has been put 
within their reach’ 

Sir Charles Stanford, in his “ Studies and Memories, 5 ’ has written 
so strikingly to teachers on the subject of “MusicTn Schools 55 that 
I cannot finish these poor remarks of mine better than with a 
quotation from his weighty words :—“Amongst your thousands of 
children you may be entertaining angels unawares. For all you 
or I can tell the genius of a Mozart or a Beethoven may be latent 
in some child whose taste you are the first to cultivate. Take 
care that you give such an one the chance of being grounded 
and developed in the right way. Some small insignificant plant, 
which you are rearing, may blossom and bear fruit out of all pro¬ 
portion to your expectations, and even become a possession for 
his country to boast of. Great men have mostly had the founda¬ 
tion of their greatness laid in the nursery and the school-room. 
It rests in your hands to have a care that the early training is, in 
matters of art as well as general education, of the best kind in 
itself, and carried on upon the soundest lines.” 


Gbe Club. 

(founded 1889.) 

The following extracts from the Rules will briefly explain the scope 
of the R.A.M. Club. Any further particulars, together with nomination 
forms, can be had of the Secretary. 

The primary object of the Club is the maintenance of a friendly 
intercourse amongst those who are Past Students of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

{a) Past Male Students, (b) the President, (c) Vice-Presidents, (d) 
Directors, (e) Members of the Committee of Management, (f) Hon. 
Officers, (g) Professors, (A) Hon. Fellows, (z) Licentiates, ( k ) Hon. 
Local Representatives, and (/) the Secretary, of the Royal Academy 
of Music shall be eligible as Members of the Club. 

Past Lady Students, and Ladies coming under any of the designa¬ 
tions indicated in the preceding Rule under headings (A), (z.).or (A), 
and the Lady Superintendent of the Royal Academy of Music,, shall 
be eligible as Associates of the Club. 

Members shall be Town Members, Country Members, and Hon¬ 
orary Members. Town Members shall be those residing within a 
radius of fifteen miles from Charing Cross ; Country Members shall 
be those residing beyond that distance. 

The Annual Subscription shall be for Town Members One Guinea; 
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for Country Members Half-a-Guinea; and for Associates Seven shil- 
lings-and-sixpence. There is no Entrance Fee. 

Subscriptions shall be due in advance on 1st January in each year. 
In the case of Members or Associates elected on and after the 1st of 
October, their subscription shall cover the year beginning on 1st 
January next following. No one, other than an Honorary Member, 
will be admitted to the privileges of the Club until the Subscription 
has been paid. 

The name of any Candidate for Membership or Associateship must 
be written on a Nomination Form (to be obtained of the Secretary), 
together with the signatures of the proposer and seconder. 

There shall be two or more Social Meetings during the year, open 
to Members only. There shall also be two or more Ladies’ Nights, 
open to both Members and Associates. Guests may be introduced at 
any of these Meetings upon such conditions as the Committee may 
from time to time determine. Other Meetings may be arranged by 
the Committee under such conditions as in their opinion shall best 
serve the interests of the Club. 

There shall be an Annual Dinner to be held in July, and each 
Member or Associate shall be entitled to introduce two guests. The 
price of a Dinner Ticket shall not exceed 5/- (exclusive of wine). 

There shall be a Club Magazine, produced under the direction of 
the Committee, which shall be sent to all Members and Associates. 

The privileges of Associates shall be to attend all Ladies’ Nights 
fixed by the Committee, and the Annual Dinner, on the same terms 
and conditions as Members, and to receive the Club Magazine. As¬ 
sociates, however, shall not be entitled to vote at General Meetings. 


flDeim about flDembers. 

Mr. York Bowen’s Overture in G minor was produced af the 
Sheffield Festival in October. 

Mr. Robert Radford was one of the soloists at the last Bristol 
Festival, singing in Woyrsch’s “ Passion Music.” 

The Wessely Quartet opened their season on October 21st at 
Bechstein Hall, when works by Haydn, Brahms and Smetana were 
presented, other concerts being on November 18th and January 21st. 

On December 10th Sir Alexander Mackenzie lectured at the Lon¬ 
don Institute on “ Brahms.” 

On October 27th the Musicians’ Company held a banquet at 
Stationers’ Hall, when the new Master and Wardens were sworn in. 
The Master, Mr. C. T. D. Crews, presided, and among those present 
were Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Frederick 
Corder, Mr. York Bowen, Mr. Myles Foster, Mr. Thomas Mountain, 
Mr.E.E. Cooper, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Mr. Stanley Hawley, and others. 
The occasion afforded opportunity for the presentation of the Com¬ 
pany’s Medal to Mr. B. Walton O’Donnell. The music after dinner 
was contributed by students of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Dr. W. H. Cummings is the new President of the Musical Asso¬ 
ciation in succession to Sir Hubert Parry, who had retired for reasons 
of health. 
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Mr. Stewart Macpherson lectured at Manchester on November 
7th Before the Northern Members of the Royal College of Organists 
on “ Musical Form in general, and its particular application to 
Organ Music.” 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham conducted a performance of Brahms’ 
“ Requiem” at St. James’s, Muswell Hill, on December 7th. 

At the meeting of the Concert Goers’ Club on November 10th the 
programme, given in connection with the Society of British Com¬ 
posers, included Mr. Frederick Corder’s Elegy for tv^enty-four violins, 
and Mr. York Bowen’s Ballade in D minor, played "by~'the composer. 
The Wessely Quartet also performed. 

On November 12th Sir Alexander Mackenzie conducted several of 
his compositions at Eastbourne. 

Mr. Edward German’s light opera, “Tom Jones,” is still on tour. 

On November 26th Mr. York Bowen appeared in the triple role of 
composer, conductor and soloist, playing his Pianoforte Concerto in 
E flat and conducting his Symphony in G. 

Mr. Allen Gill is the new conductor of the Stock Exchange 
Orchestral and Choral Society, and a concert was given under his 
direction on December 4th. 

Congratulations to Sir Paolo Tosti on the honour he has received 
from the King. 

Mr. Schonberger gave a Recital at Bechstein Hall on December 
12th. 

Dr. G. J. Bennett conducted a concert by the Lincoln Musical 
Society on December 2nd, the principal work performed being “ The 
Dream of Gerontius.” 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie was announced to lecture at the Royal 
Institution on “Mendelssohn” on February 6th, and on “Chamber 
Music” on February 13th and 20th. 

Mr. H. Scott Baker conducted a Concert of the Kensington Park 
Choral Society on December 19th. 

The tour of Miss Marian Jay in India has been so successful that 
she will not leave for home until the end of February instead of in 
January as originally arranged. 

Mrs. C. J. Regan was the soloist at the Bournemouth Classical 
Concert on January 4th, playing Weber’s Concertstiick. 

The students of the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School gave two 
recitals at 309, Oxford Street, on December 15th and 17th respect¬ 
ively. 

Mr. Sydney Scott writes that his tour in Australia has been most 
interesting and had to be extended. He played in over sixty towns, 
and found the people most enthusiastic about music. 

Miss Kate Hemming has now settled in Montreal, Canada, where 
she has been engaged as solo contralto in Christ Church Cathedral. 

A concert was given at Luton on November 19th by Mr. Fred. 
Gostelow. 

Mr. A. von Ahn Carse conducted his Symphony No. 2 in G minor 
at the Royal College of Music on November 19th. 

Miss Margaret Wilton gave a concert at South Tottenham on 
October 29th, as a result of which she was able to send ^40 to the 
Chancel Fund of St. Philip’s Church there. 

The Annual Concert of Miss Greta Williams took place at Ken¬ 
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sington Town Hall on November 28th, on which occasion she was 
assisted by Mr. W. E. Whitehouse. 

Mr. Hans Wessely played Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s “ Pibroch ’’ for the 
violin at Tunbridge Wells on October 29th. The composer conducted 
that and other of his works. 

Mr. J. F. C. Bennett, the present Secretary of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, is the husband of Miss Margaret Godfrey. 

On November 3rd Mr. W. W. Starmer read a Paper, “Bells and 
Bell Tunes,” with Lantern Illustrations, before the Maidstone and 
Mid-Kent Natural History and Philosophical Society. Mr. Starmer 
has recently published a ■ brochure, “Tfistory of the Bells of Withyam 
Church,” with four illustrations. 

Mr. H. A. Hurdle has resigned the post of Organist and Choir¬ 
master at St. Mary’s Church, Weymouth, which he has held for over 
seventeen years. On November 5th he was presented by members of 
the Choir and some of his friends with a handsome silver salver of 
Chippendale pattern, appropriately inscribed. 

Mr. Septimus Webbe, with Mr. Hans Neumann, is giving a series 
of Sonata Recitals at Steinway Hall. Three have already taken 
place, on October 22nd, November nth and December 10th. 

Mr. A. F. Tester gave recitals in the big Schoolroom at Sherborne 
School on November nth and 28th. 

Mr. H. V. Jervis-Read’s “ Melody ” for violin and piano was played 
by Florizel von Reuter in Berlin on October 14th. His “ Cycle of 
Three Songs” was sung by Mr. William Higley at his Recital on 
November 1st, and his “Five Impressions” were played by Mr. 
Arthur Newstead on December 14th. 

Good wishes to Miss E. Douglas-James on her marriage to the 
Rev. H. A. Fleetwood. 

The Musical Herald for December contained an account of Dr. 
H. W. Richards and his work, together with a portrait. 

At the last Annual General Meeting of the Royal Society of 
Musicians Dr. W. H. Cummings was re-elected Hon. Treasurer.' He 
has filled this office since Christmas, 1876. 

“Pablo Sarasate: Some Recollections,” an article by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, appeared in the Musical Times for November last. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie has been elected General President of 
the International Musical Society for the next two years. The voting 
was by countries, and Sir Alexander received the suffrages of thirteen 
out of eighteen. There will be general satisfaction that this honour 
should have fallen to a British musician, and Royal Academicians in 
particular will be glad that he is also the Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

In the Daily Mail of November 5th there was an article by Dr. 
McNaught on “The Great Choral Revival: Choral Music in England 
to-day.” 

On November 14th Mr. Allen Gill conducted a performance of 
Parry’s “Judith,” Mr. G. D. Cunningham being at the organ. 

The following letter from Miss Oliveria Prescott appeared in 
Musical News for January 2nd :— 

“Your article on Sir G. A. Macfarren as a writer of church music 
reminds me of a remark I noticed in Musical News a. few weeks ago, 
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that he had said Sullivan was the English Offenbach, and that this 
opinion had always rankled in Sir Arthur’s mind. 

What a pity it is that people will pass on part of a remark ! It is 
like the game of Russian scandal. I suppose Sir G. A. Macfarren had 
used the expression elsewhere ; but when I heard him say it in class 
one day at the R.A.M., when speaking of Sullivan’s comic operas, he 
put it thus:— 4 He is the English Offenbach, but Oh, very much 
better .’ And then he went on to say, 4 You need never want any better 
music than Sullivan's .’ Light, as it should be for the purpose for 
which he wrote it, but as good as anything that ever wds written.’ 

As far as I can remember, these were G.A.M.’s exact words in 
saying this, but the 4 Oh, very much better ,’ and the warmth of the 
appreciation are firmly fixed in my memory. Sullivan himself is now 
above all rankling thoughts, but since there are followers of his that 
still feel them, Christmas seems a time to try and clear them away.” 


©ur present. 

We regret that it has been found impracticable to give a 
portrait of the new Presdent, Mr. Frederick Corder, in the 
present number, but it will appear in the next issue together 
with a biographical sketch. 


Club ©otngs. 


LADIES’ NIGHT. 

On Saturday, November 28th, the Ladies’ Night, held at the Royal 
Academy of Music, brought together a company numbering 106, the 
guests being greeted on arrival by the President, Mr. Cooper, and 
Mrs. Cooper, after which Mr. Frederick Corder kindly gave a lecture 
on 44 Curiosities of Music.” The following was the programme of 
illustrations :— 

“ Sumer is cumen in” ... ... ... . 

LADIES’ CHOIR. 

Canons for Violin and Pianoforte ... ... Battison Haynes 

Miss ELSIE OWEN and Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Chromatic Variations for Pianoforte ... . Bizet 

Miss JESSIE BRISTOL. 

Scherzo, without time, Violin and Pianoforte ... ...J. Raff 

Miss ELSIE OWEN and Mr. ALEXANDER. 

The Bell ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Grieg 

Mr. F. CORDER. 
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Melomimiques for Flute and Piano . Rebikoff 

Miss PENVILLE and Mr. CORDER. 

Musical Satires ... ... ... ... ... ... Boui 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Canon on a Ground, “ Play ” ... . F, Corder 

LADIES’ CHOIR. 


A Supper was held at the Restaurant d’ltalie, Old Compton Street, 
W., on Tuesday, 15th December, 1908. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

was held at the Royal Academy of Music on Saturday, January 16th, 
1909. The attendance was small. The chair was taken, in the 
unavoidable absence of the President, by Mr. W. Henry Thomas. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting on January nth, 1908, 
were read and confirmed. 

The Report of the Committee was read by the Secretary. 

REPORT. 

Your Committee begs to present its 19th Annual Report. 

The usual meetings have been held. At the Social and Annual General 
Meeting on Saturday, January nth, 1908, there was a fair attendance, 
though your Committee cannot think it was as full as it should have 
been, and the same remark applies to the other Social Meeting on 
Saturday, October 31st, 1908, when only a few Members were present. 
Your Committee is extremely unwilling that these meetings should be 
dropped, and would therefore welcome any suggestion as to any 
method of making them more attractive to Members. 

The Ladies’ Night, on Saturday, February 29th, 1908, brought 
together 119 people. The programme was contributed by Miss 
Carmen Hill, Mr. Edward lies, and Mr. Reginald Davidson, who all 
sang songs ; by Miss Mary Mackenzie, who gave a recitation ; and 
by Mr. Efrem Zimbalist, who played some violin solos, including two 
movements from Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Violin Suite, in which he 
was accompanied at the piano by the composer. After the interval Mr. 
Astley Weaver gave a humorous and musical recital. 

On Wednesday, June 17th, 1908, there were 149 present at the 
Ladies’ Night. M. Emile Sauret, accompanied at the piano by Mr. 
Septimus Webbe, gave some violin solos, Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
played three pianoforte Ballads dedicated to her by the composer. Dr. 
Esposito, Mr. Herbert Bagnall and Mr. F. Aubrey Millward contributed, 
songs, and Mr. Oldbury Brough concluded the programme with a 
humorous recital. 

At the Ladies’ Night, on Saturday, November 28th, 1908, Mr. 
Frederick Corder kindly gave a lecture on 44 Curiosities of Music,” the 
numerous illustrations to which were rendered by Mr. Corder himself, 
Miss Elsie Owen (violin), Mr. Alexander (pianoforte), Miss Jessie 
Bristol (pianoforte), Miss Penville (flute), and a choir of ladies. There 
were 106 present. 

Your Committee has the greatest gratification in drawing attention 
to the much better attendance at the Ladies’ Nights, the average 
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increase being as high as fifty per cent., while it is equally satisfactory 
that an unusually large number of Members have expressed the 
enjoyment which the programmes have afforded them. The Committee 
trusts that this 1 improvement will continue, and on its part will spare 
no endeavour to attain this result. 

The Annual Dinner was held at the Criterion Restaurant on 
Wednesday, July 15th, 1908, when 99 were present, a number which 
also showed a substantial increase. The President, Mr. E. E. Cooper, 
was in the chair. The speakers included the President Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Randegger, Dr. Eaton Faning, and 
Dr. H. W. Richards. The toast list was diversified by songs from Mr. 
Sandra, a pianoforte solo from Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, and 
humorous Irish songs from the Rev. Dr. Houston Collison. 

The Suppers have not been well supported during the year, but one 
was held on December 15th, 1908. 

The Committee has already expressed its thanks to those ladies and 
gentlemen who contributed to the programmes enumerated above, but 
it would further take the present opportunity of placing on record the 
obligation to them that the R.A. M. Club is under for their kindness. 
Thanks are also due to Mr. E. E. Cooper for the active interest he has 
shown in the work of the Club, and acknowledgment must be made of 
the kindness of the Royal Academy of Music in allowing the use of 
the Concert Room, and for granting facilities for the Meetings of the 
Committee. 

The Committee has met on five occasions with an average attend¬ 
ance of over eight. 

Since the last Annual General Meeting 26 Members and Associates 
have been elected. The number standing on the books at December 
31st, 1908, was 163 Members and 168 Associates as compared with 
161 and 156 respectively for 1907. 

Your Committee would again impress upon Members the necessity 
of using personal effort to obtain recruits for the Club, in order 
to make good the depletions that must occur in course of time. It is 
only through having the largest possible membership that the Club 
can thoroughly fulfil the object with which it was founded. 

The Accounts, duly audited, show an increase in the balance in 
hand, and would, indeed, be entirely satisfactory but for dilatoriness 
in the payment of subscriptions whereby much expense and unpleasant 
correspondence are caused. In accordance with the instruction of the 
last Annual General Meeting two Members and two Associates have 
been struck off the books in consequence of non-payment of their 
dues.. 

The following officers retire and are not eligible to the same office 
during the ensuing year :—The President, Mr. E. E. Cooper ; four 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. G. J. Bennett, Mr. Alfred Gibson, Mr. Fred. King, 
and Sir A. C. Mackenzie ; and four Members of the Committee, Mr. 
Frank Arnold, Mr. Walter Mackway, Mr. Septimus Webbe, and Mr. 
J. E. Hambleton. The Treasurer, Secretary, and Auditors also retire, 
but are re-eligible. 


Mr. C. Stiebler Cook proposed, and Mr. W. Frye Parker seconded, 
that the Report be adopted, which was carried. 

The Balance Sheet was laid before the Meeting. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 1907-1908. 


£ s. d. 

To Balance from last 

Account 31 11 4 

,, Subscriptions:— 

(Members) £ s. 

1906 4 at 21/- 4 4/- 

190713»21/- 1313/- 
a 3 a 10/6 1 11/6 

1908 103 ,1 21/- 108 3/- 

n 22 ,1 10/6 11 11 /- 

1909 8 ,1 21/- 8 SI- 

11 2 n 10/6 1 1 /- 

(Associates) -—148 11 6 

1906 1 at 5/- o 5/- 

1907 6 11 5/- 1 10/- 

1908 83 ,1 5/- 20 15/- 

1909 5 " 5/- 1 5/- 

1907 I H 7/6 O 7/6 

1908 30 11 7I6 11 5/- 

1909 4*7/6 1 10/- 

- 36 17 6 

Receipts for Dinner ... 22 10 o 
Do. for Social Meetings 14 8 o 

Dividends on 

Investments 15 8 9 


£ 

By Printing and Stationery 

s. 

d. 


10 

17 

6 

,, Social Meetings— 

Catering. 

47 

14 

9 

Concert Room 

20 

5 

0 

Entertainments . 

13 

17 

0 

,, Criterion Restaurant, 

26 

,, R.A.M. Club Magazine 

11 

3 


17 

5 

0 

,, Secretary’s Petty Cash 

9 

8 

5 

,, Postages 

8 

3 

1 

,, Salary 

50 

0 

0 

,, R.A.M. Club Prize ... 

10 

10 

0 

Balance in hand . 

54 

15 

1 


£269 7 1 


Assets. 

Balance in hand . 54 1 5 1 

Subscriptions owing 

(£31 15 °) sa y ••• 18 o o 

^650 Midland Preference 

Stock2j£p.c. at 63^ 410 5 o 

^483 o 1 


Liabilities. Subscriptions 

in advance . 12 4 o 


£269 7 1 


I have this day examined the 
above Accounts and Balance Sheet 
with the Vouchers appertaining 
thereto, and find the same to be 
correct, the balance carried forward 
being £54. 15*. id. 

Leonard Hart, 

Hon. Auditor* 

January nth, 1909. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows :— 
President , Mr. Frederick Corder. Vice-Presidents , Messrs. E. E. 
Cooper, Stephen Kemp, Tobias Matthay, and Fred. Walker. Com¬ 
mittee , Messrs. Lionel Bingham, Maengwyn Davies, Leonard Hart, 
and Frederick Moore. Hon. Auditors , Messrs. Sydney Scott, and 
W. F. Winckworth. Hon. Treasurer , Mr. Charlton T. Speer. Secretary, 
Mr. J. Percy Baker. 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring 
President, Mr. E. E. Cooper, and the other officers for their services 
in the past year. This was carried by acclamation. 

The following Memorandum was then read :— 

After the conclusion of the Annual General Meeting last year 


c> 
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a discussion took place as to the possibility of widening the scope of 
the Magazine. As a result of the suggestions then made, the 
Committee appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, Dr. H. W. Richards, and Mr. Lionel Bingham, with the 
Secretary, to take the matter into consideration. This Sub-Committee 
met, and in due course reported their conclusions which, briefly, 
were : — 

1. That the Magazine might now include articles of more 

c . varied and general interest. - 

2. That it was desirable to appoint an Editorial Committee 
whose duty it should be to procure such articles. 

3. That the Magazine might be sold to Students of the R.A. M. 
subject to certain safeguards. 

The Committee, while fully approving the first two conclusions, does 
not see its way to endorsing the third on account of certain difficulties. 

An interesting discussion then arose. 

Dr. Richards thought that the Magazine could be made a lever for 
getting new Members, especially if particulars of the Club were 
printed therein. He was in favour of the Magazine being procurable 
by Students. 

Mr. Eyers was opposed to the Magazine being sold. It was one of 
the privileges of Membership. The real difficulty that the Club had to 
contend with in getting Students to join immediately on leaving the 
Academy was that it was then the crucial point in their lives ; they did 
not know what they were going to do. 

Mr. J. Edward Hambleton was of opinion that the Magazine, if 
developed, might do much for the art of music, and instanced the 
admirable articles which had recently been contributed by Mr. 
Macpherson. 

Eventually Mr. Eyers proposed, and Mr. Maengwyn Davies 
second, “That an Editorial Committee consisting of Dr. Richards, 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson, and Mr. Frederick Corder be appointed for 
a year.” This was carried. 

Mr. Eyers proposed, Mr. Maengwyn Davies seconded, and it was 
resolved “ That three copies of the first number of each year be sent 
to such Members of the Club as would be likely to make good use of 
them, and that further copies might be had on application.” 

Mr. Thomas B. Knott then moved “ That as the objects of the 
R.A. M. Club and the R.A. Musical Union are identical, this Meeting 
is of opinion that the Committee should be empowered to confer with 
the Musical Union with a view to making some working agreement.” 
He pointed out that the two bodies overlapped in several ways, and 
thought that possibly such a conference as he proposed might result 
ip mutual strengthening, 

Mr. Hambleton seconded. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson was doubtful whether it was possible 
to devise any means of common working that did not admit Professors 
and present Students upon the same basis, and to this he was strongly 
opposed. 

Mr. Eyers denied that the objects of the Club and the Union were 
identical, and also expressed himself as opposed to the resolution. 

Dr. Richards, the Chairman, Mr. Cook, and Mr. Hart also spoke. 
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Mr. Knott, in reply, said that all the resolution proposed was power 
to confer, and if any arrangement was found to be impracticable no 
harm was done. 

On the voting taking place the numbers were found to be equal. 
The Chairman then gave his vote in favour of the motion, which was 
accordingly carried. 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


©roan IReritate. 

Miss Winifred Gardener, at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, E.C. (Oct. 13th); and 
at the Congregational Church, Stratford, E. (Nov. 22nd). 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow , at the Parish Church, Luton, (Nov. 9th); and at 
the Congregational Church, Mansfield (Dec. 30th). 

Mr. Leonard Hart , at Kensal Rise Wesleyan Chapel (Oct. 29th) ; 

and at St. Stephen’s, Westbourne Park, W. (Dec. 5th, 12th 
and 19th). 

Mr. Sydney H. Lovett , at Christ Church, Newgate Street, E.C. (Nov. 
4th); and at St. Katharine Cree Church, E.C. (Dec. 2nd). 

Mrs. Lvan Maltby , at the Second Baptist Church, Richmond, Virginia, 
U.S.A. (Dec. 15th). 

Dr. H. W. Richards , at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, W. (Oct. 31st 
and Nov. 7th) ; at St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, S.W. (Dec. 
29th); and at Holy Trinity, Rotherhithe, S.E. (Dec. 23rd). 

Mr. H. Scott-Baker , at St. Mark’s, Notting Hill, W. (Nov. 2nd and 
16th and 30th, and Dec. 14th). 

Mr. Charlton T. Speer, at Salisbury Cathedral (Jan. 27th). 

Mr. A. F. Tester , at Sherborne School (Nov. 14th and Dec. 5th). 


(Breitkopf & Hartel.) 


Iflew flDusic. 

A. von Ahn Carse. 

“ Golden Rod,” Song 
“ Stay, stay at home,” Song ... 

“Amber and Amethyst,” Song (from a Jewel Cycle) 

(Collard Moutrie) 

The Progressive Violinist. Grade I. Eight pieces. 

Grade II. Two , „ (Augener, Ltd.) 

Ivy M. Clayton. 

“ Like a Virgin Heart,” Song ... ... ... (Bunz & Co.) 

Harry Farjeon. 

“ Two Pastorals,” for pianoforte ... ... (Augener, Ltd.) 

“ Romanza,” for violin .. ... (Schott & Co.) 

“ Canzonetta,” for violin . 

Myles B. Foster. 

“ Christ’s Incarnation,” Anthem. (Novello & Co.) 

H. J. Timothy. 

“ Benedictus qui venit ” and “ Agnus Dei ” (Novello & Co.) 
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* ©ur Sima Abater. 

The new works produced at the Students’ Chamber Concert in 
the Queen’s Hall on the 18th November were a Trio in E for violin, 
violoncello and pianoforte by Miss Ethel F. Woodland, and a couple 
of songs by Miss Alma Goatley. The Trio was played by Miss Irene 
Richardson Le Brun, Mr. John Mundy, and Miss Elsie Jones. The 
songs were rendered by Miss Dorothy Webb. Mr.jSorder’s Elegy 
for twenty-four violins and organ, in memory of aTyoung student, 
Victor Harris, was played by a number of professors and students. 
Songs were rendered by Miss Eugenie Ritte, Miss Dorothy Webb, 
Miss Gertude Inglis, Mr. Barry Coney, and Mr. Robert Veevers. 
Miss Kathleen Thomson played Five Preludes for the pianoforte by 
Miss Olive Turner, a student. Miss Elsie Owen gave a performance 
of Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia Appassionata for violin. Mr. John Mundy 
played Max Bruch’s “Ave Maria” on the ’cello, and Miss Evelyn 
Dawkin Five Studies for the pianoforte by Poldini. 


The Operatic Performance took place at the Academy on December 
nth, when the programme consisted of the first act of “The Magic 
Flute” and the second act of “ Carmen.” The parts of Pamina and 
Tamina were taken respectively by Miss Margaret Ismay and Mr. 
Andrew Jones. The Queen of Night and her three attendants found 
representatives in the Misses Gladys Booth, Newson, Horton, and 
Corran, whilst Messrs. Saker, Pearson, and Saunders played the 
masculine parts. In the second act of “Carmen” Miss Bella New- 
stead was the Gipsy. The Misses Gertrude Newson and May Horton 
were Frasquita and Mercedes^ and Mr. James Saker was Toreador, 
being supported by a small chorus conducted by Mr. Edgardo Levi, 
who directed the performance. 


On the following evening the Dramatic Class gave a performance 
in the Balcony Scene from “Romeo and Juliet.” Miss Macdonald 
Martin took the part of Ro 7 neo ; the Juliet was Miss Evelyn Holmes. 
In the comic drama, “Good for Nothing,” Miss Kathleen MacMahon 
played the role of Nan , Mr. H. Sanders and Mr. Francis Fenton were 
Tom and Harry respectively, aud Mr. Arthur Lorimer was the car¬ 
penter. In “Miss Brown” the chief part was essayed by Mr. Andrew 
Shanks, Miss Cecil Martin was Miss Romney , Mr. Arthur Lorimer 
played the part of Captain Courtenay ', Mr. Francis Fenton and Mr. 
Adam Dockeray represented the solicitor and music-professor res¬ 
pectively, and Miss Eva Rowland was Miss Brightwell. Mr. Richard 
Temple was responsible for the stage work on each occasion. 


The Orchestral Concert was given in the Queen’s Hall on the 15th 
December. The new works presented on this occasion consisted of 
Three Dances for Orchestra by S. Hartley Braithwaite, and Four 
Shakespeare Songs by Eric Coates. Mr. Braithwaite’s dances are 
respectively called “ Gigue—Minuet,” “ Country Dance and Carol ” 
(Old English), and “ Dance of Dervishes.” Mr. Eric Coates’ settings 
of “ Orpheus with his Lute,” “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” “ Who is 
Sylvia?” and “ It was a Lover and his Lass” were sung by Miss 
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Gertrude Newson. Miss Elsie Jones played Saint-Saens’“Africa” 
Fantasia for the pianoforte; Mr. Henry O. Parsons played Glazounow’s 
Violin Concerto in A minor (Op. 35); Mr. Cynlais Gibbs sang the 
Aria, “II mio tesoro,” from “ Don Giovanni.” In the absence of Miss 
Dorothy Craske through sudden illness, Miss Jessie Bristol played, 
at very short notice, Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto in A, No. 2, which 
had been assigned to Miss Craske. Miss Louie James sang “ Leb’t 
wohl,” from Tschaikowsky’s “ Joan of Arc,” and Miss Alma Goatley 
played the Andante and Finale from the same composer’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in G. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the Principal, conducted 
as usual. 


Hcafcemi? Xetter. 

A course of lectures on “Voice Culture and Glass Singing for Boys 
and Girls” was given during Michaelmas Term by Mr. James Bates, 
and an examination on this subject was held in January. Further 
lectures will be given during the current term. This new departure, 
intended especially for Teachers in Elementary Schools, has proved 
in every way successful. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s ten lectures on “ Form in Music,” which 
were commenced on Wednesday, October 7th, and continued through 
the term, were attended by a large number of students. 

The usual terminal Chamber and Orchestral Concerts took place 
at Qlieen’s Hall on Wednesday, November 18th, and Tuesday, 
December 15th. Further particulars will be found on page 18. 

The students of the Operatic Class, under the direction of Mr. 
Edgardo L&vi, gave a performance of Act I. of Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and the second act of Bizet’s “ Carmen” on Friday, December 
nth, at the Academy. Mr. Richard Temple was the stage director. 

A Dramatic Performance, consisting of the Balcony Scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Good For Nothing” (J. B. Buckstone), and 
“Miss Brown” (Robert Buchanan and Charles Marlowe), was given 
under the direction of Mr. Richard Temple at the Academy on Sat¬ 
urday, December 12th. 

The R.A.M. Club Prize was competed for on January 26th, the 
prize being on this occasion open to male pianists. The successful 
candidate was Sydney Rosenbloom, Vivian Langrish being highly 
commended. The adjudicators were Messrs. Ernest Fowles, Franz 
Liebich, and Algernon Ashton. 

Other competitions, held since the last issue of the Magazine, have 
resulted as follow :—Westmorland Scholarship, James M. Blair. Ada 
Lewis Scholarships (singing), Darrell Louis Fancourt and C. William 
Morris. George Mence Smith Scholarship, Gordon Albert Yates. 
Sainton Scholarship, William N. Davies. Potter Exhibition, Helen 
M. Dodd. Hine Prize, Francis Hutchens. Battison Haynes Prize, 
Ethel F. Woodland. Sainton Dolby Prize, Mary A. Davis. Rutson 
Memorial Prize, Eugenie Ritte. Bonamy Dobree Prize, AudreyS. 
Whitaker. 


W.H. 
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* IRo^al Hcabemi? fIDustcal *111111011. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on Friday, November 20th, 
1908, when, after the usual business, election of officers, etc., a 
programme of music was contributed by Mrs. Hedwig McEwen 
(pianoforte), Miss Gwladys Roberts (songs), and Mr. E. F. James 
(bassoon). Included in the programme was a Sonata in F major for 
Bassoon and Pianoforte, by the late W. Y. Hurlstone, and four new 
Sketches for Pianoforte, by Mr. J. B. McEwen. The 3 alj meeting of 
the past year was held on Monday, December 14th, when Mr. F. 
Corder gave his interesting lecture, entitled “ Curiosities of Music.” 
Illustrations were provided by Miss Jessie Bristol and Mr. Alexander 
(pianoforte), Miss Elsie Owen (violin), Miss Penville (flute), and by 
the Lecturer. Part Songs, which included Mr. Corder’s own Canon, 
“ Play,” were sung by a select Ladies’ Choir, and the whole evening 
was greatly appreciated by a fairly numerous audience. 

B.J.D. 


©fficers, flDembers, anfc associates of 
tbe 1 R.B.fID. Club. 


President. 


Frederick Corder, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Foster, Myles B. Esq. 
Renaut, F. W. Esq. 
Schloesser, A. Esq. 
Thomas, W. Henry, Esq. 
Albanesi, C. Esq. 
Beringer, Oscar, Esq. 


O’Leary, Arthur, Esq. 
Rube, C. Esq. 

Cooper, E. E. Esq. 
Kemp, Stephen, Esq. 
Matthay, Tobias, Esq. 
Walker, Fred, Esq. 


Committee. 


Cummings, Rd. Esq. (1907-1909) 
Greenish, Dr. A. J. „ 

Knott, T. B. Esq. „ 

Manclark, A. Esq. „ 

Docker, F.A.W.Esq. (1908-1910) 
Hawley, Stanley, Esq. „ 

Reddie, Charles, Esq. „ 


Steggall, Reginald, Esq. (’08-T0) 
Bingham, Lionel, Esq. (’o9-’ii) 
Davies, Maengwyn, Esq. „ 
Hart, Leonard, Esq. „ 

Moore, Frederick, Esq. „ 

Speer, C. T. Esq. ( Hon.Treas .) 
Baker, J. Percy, Esq. (Sec.) 


Hon. Trustees. 

E. E. Cooper, Esq. Dr. W. H. Cummings. 

George G.T. Treherne, Esq. 

Hon. Treasurer. 

Charlton T. Speer, Esq., Glenhurst, Sutton, Surrey. 
Secretary. 

J. Percy Baker, Esq., 12, Longley Road, Tooting-Graveney, S.W. 
Hon. Auditors. 

H. Sydney Scott, Esq. W. F. Winckworth, Esq. 
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HON. MEMBER. 
Cav. G. Buonamici. 


MEMBERS. 

Those with an asterisk to their na?nes are Original Members. 
Those with a dagger to their names are Country Members. 


^Addison, R. B. Esq. 
*Adlington, W. Esq. 

Aitken, George, Esq. 
Albanesi, Carlo, Esq. 
Aldrich, Albert V. Esq. 
Arnold, Frank, Esq. 

*Baker, J. Percy, Esq. 
♦Balfour, H. L. Esq. 

Baly, Charles, Esq. 

Baly, C. Peyton, Esq. 
*Bambridge, G. E. Esq. 
j**Bambridge, W. S. Esq. 
Bardsley, John Esq. 
Barnett, John Francis, Esq. 
Beauchamp, Henry, Esq. 
+*Bennett, Dr. George J. 
*Beringer, Oscar, Esq. 
Bingham, Lionel J. Esq. 
Blhha, Josef, Esq. 

Blakiston, Sydney, Esq. 
Borsdorf, A. Esq. 

Bowen, York, Esq. 

*Briant, Rowland, Esq. 

Bury, H. Entwisle, Esq. 

Carse, A. von Ahn, Esq. 
Clark, J. Moir, Esq. 

*Cook, Chas. Stiebler, Esq. 
Cooper, E. E. Esq. 

Corder, Frederick, Esq. 
Cowen, Dr. Frederic H. 
Crews, Charles T. D. Esq. 
f*Croager, Edward G. Esq. 
f Cronk, Cuthbert, Esq. 
*Cummings, Richard, Esq. 
*Cummings, Dr. Wm. H. 
Cunningham, G. D. Esq. 

Dale, Benjamin, J. Esq. 
^Davies, Ben, Esq. 

Davies, Maengwyn, Esq. 
*Docker, F. A. W. Esq. 

Evetts, Edgar T. Esq. 
*Eyers, Henry R. Esq 


*Faning, Dr. Eaton 
Farjeon, Harry, Esq. 
tFfinch, Robin D. Esq. 
~*Finlayson, Ruthven, Esq. 
+Flux7 Neville, Esq. 

^Foster, Myles Birket, Esq. 
Fowles, Ernest, Esq. 

^German, Edward, Esq. 
Gibson, Alfred, Esq. 

Gill, C. H. Allen, Esq. 

Goetz, Ludovic, Esq. 
tGostelow, Fred, Esq. 
tGreenhead, Charles, Esq 
^Greenish, Dr. Arthur J. 
^Greenwood, Alfred, Esq. 
Griffiths, Charles, Esq. 

Hall, A. J. Esq. 

*Hambleton, J, Ed. Esq. 
*Hammond, G. W. Esq. 
t*Hann, Lewis, Esq. 

Harris, John L. Esq. 

Hart, Leonard, Esq. 
fHattersley, F. Kilvington, E„sq 
Hawley, Stanley, Esq. 
tHenniker, P. Vincent, Esq. 

Hickin, Welton, Esq. 
tHill, W. Henry, Esq. 
tHollier, Archibald, Esq. 

Horton, Lionel E. Esq. 

+Hurdle, Henry A. Esq 

lies, Edward, Esq. 

*Izard, Alfred E. Esq. 

tJervis-Read, H. V. Esq. 
Johnson, Noel, Esq. 
t*Jones, Frederick D. Esq. 

*Kemp, Stephen, Esq. 

■*King, Frederick, Esq. 

Kipps, W. J., Esq. 

*Kiver, Ernest, Esq. 

*Knott, Thomas B. Esq. 
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*Lake, Herbert, Esq. 
Lardner, Thomas W. Esq. 
L&vi, Edgardo, Esq. 

Lovett, Sydney H. Esq. 

tMacey, A. G. Esq. 
tMacfarren, Herbert, Esq. 

Mackay, Leslie B. Esq. 
^Mackenzie, Sir A. C. 
^Mackway, Walter, Esq. 
*Macpherson, Stewart, Esq. 
Manclark, Arthur, Esq. 
Mathews, Ernest, Esq. 
Matthay, Tobias, Esq. 
^Maunder, J. H. Esq. 

■^McNaught, Dr. W. G. 
Mead, Owen H. Esq. 

Meux, Thos Esq. 

Moore, Frederick, Esq. 
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ASSOCIATES. 


Andrews, Mrs. 

(Miss Beatrice McKrill) 
Ascough, Miss Georgie 
Ashwell, Miss Lena 
Atkinson, Miss Nettie 
Aumonier, Mrs. 

(Miss Gertrude Peppercorn) 
Ay 1 ward, Miss Amy 

Baker, Mrs. Clode 

(Miss Winnifred Nash) 
Bennett, Mrs. J. F. C. 

(Miss M. Godfrey) 
Bennett, Miss Annie G. 

Bishop, Mrs. Ernest 

(Miss Rose Wheeler) 
Blazey, Mrs. 

Bloxham, Miss Mary 
Bonner, Miss.Rosa 
Bowater, Miss Jessie 
Boyce, Miss Ethel 
Buckler, Miss Mabel 
Byford, Miss Edith 
Byford, Miss Gertrude 

Carstens, Mrs. 

(Miss Blanche Powell) 
Caswall-Smith, Miss L. 
Cavendish, Mrs.(Miss Isabel Jay) 
Child, Miss Annie 
Clarkson, Miss Ruth 
Clayton, Miss Ivy 
Cobb, Miss Madeline 
Cocks, Mrs. (Miss A. E. Foxley) 
Cocks, Miss Elsie F. 

Colenso, Miss Eothen 
Conigrave, Miss Edith A. 

Cook, Miss Fanny L. 

Cooper, Miss Elise 
Cooper, Miss Margaret 
Cove, Miss Olive 
Coward, Miss Eleanor 
Craig, Miss N. Kirk 
Crawley, Miss Alice 
Crowe, Mrs. Leedham 

(Miss M. Gyde) 
Cummings, Mrs. Richard 

Davies, Miss Jessie 
Davies, Mrs. Mary 


Davies, Miss Mary 
Dawson, Miss May 
Daymond, Miss Annie 
Debenham, Mrs. Henry 
Dennett, Miss Ethel 
De Ward, Miss Octavia 
Dugard, Miss Constance 
"Dunham, Miss Edith 
Dutton, Miss B. M. 

Ekless, Miss 
Evans, Miss Edith J. 

Eyers, Mrs. H. R. 

Eyre, Mrs. Bucknall 

Farquharson, Mrs. H. H. 

(Miss N. N. Griffiths) 
Flack, Mrs. (Miss Alice Scott) 
Fleetwood, Mrs. H. A. 

(Miss E. Douglas-James) 
Ford, Miss Gertrude 
Ford, Miss Margaret 
Forster, Mrs. J. Y. 

(Miss Clare Powell) 
Fortye, Miss Grace 

Gardener, Miss Winifred 
Gibson, Mrs. Alfred 
Gilford, Miss Nancy 
Goodchild, Miss Lillie 
Grant, Miss Louisa H. 

Gray, Miss M. Muriel 
Green, Madame Evelyn 
Griffiths, Mrs. 

(Miss Llewela Davies) 

Halkett, Mrs. Halket 
Hall, Miss Agnes de H. 

Hands, Madame Edith 
Hann, Miss Marianne 
Hansell, Miss Daisy N. 

Hare, Miss Amy 
Harker, Miss Mary M. 

Hart, Mrs. Ashley R. 

(Miss Hilda Wilson) 
Head, Mrs. (Miss Kate Cove) 
Hemming, Miss Kate 
Hewitt, Miss Graily 
Hill, Mrs. A. F. 

(Miss Rose Phillips) 
Hirst, Miss Annie M. 

Hoare, Miss Margaret 
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Horan, Miss Lucy W. 

Igglesden, Miss Kate 

Jarrett, Miss Lily 
Jay, Miss Marian 
Jones, Miss Hannah 

Kennedy, Miss Margaret 
Knatchbull, Mrs. 

(Miss Dora Bright) 

Latta, Mrs. 

(Mrs. Turnbull Smith) 
Latter, Miss Emily 
Laughton, Miss Clarice B. 
Lawrence, Mrs. 

Lee, Mrs. Sydney (Miss E.Elgar) 
Lewis, Mrs. H. L. 

(Miss Claudia Humphreys) 
Lister, Miss Ethel 
Lord, Mrs. S. (Miss B. Catton) 
Lubbock, Mrs. G. W. 

(Miss Maude Rooke) 

Mackenzie, Miss Mary 
Maltby, Mrs. Ivan 

(Miss M. Colyer) 
Marsh, Miss Ethel 
Marshall, Miss Lilian 
McDonnell, Mrs. 

(Miss Sylvia Wardell) 
McKisack, Miss 
McKrill, Miss Kate 
McNaught, Mrs. W. G. 
Mortimer, Mrs. 

(Miss Dinah Shapley) 

Nicholl, Miss Elsie 

O’Leary, Mrs. Arthur 

Patching, Miss E. 

Prescott, Miss Oliveria 
Price, Mrs. F. G. (Miss E. Lucas) 
Puddy, Mrs. H. Ivimey 

(Miss L. Barlet') 

Railton, Miss M. V. L. 

Rawson, Miss Violet 
Regan, Mrs. C. J. 

Richardson, Miss Winifred 
Robinson, Miss Winifred 
Rose, Mrs. Algernon 

(Miss M. Wheldon) 


Rose, Mrs. H. R. 

(Miss Clara Samuell) 
Rowlands, Mrs. 

(Miss Mary Thomas) 

Sargent, Miss Amy 
Scott-Smith, Mrs. 

(Miss Minnie Douglas) 
Severn, Miss Marion 
Sexton, Miss Lilian F. 
Shepherd-Smith, Miss Edith L. 
Smith, Miss Frances 
Smith, Miss Grace M. 

Speer, Mrs. Charlton 
Stanley-Lucas, Miss Beatrice 
Stanyon, Miss Annie 
Starr, Mrs. Russell 

(Miss Annie Martin) 
Stelfox, Miss 
Stow, Miss Edith 
Summers, Miss Florence 
Sutton, Miss Margaret 

Tallant, Miss May 
Tattershall, Mrs. (Miss M. Bruce) 
Tiltman, Mrs. 

Tunks, Miss Ada 

Underwood, Miss Mabel 

Waghorn, Mrs. John 

(Miss E. F. Holmes) 
Weaver, Mrs. Wm. 

(Miss Frances Harrison) 
Wheaton, Miss Emma 
White, Mrs. N. 

(Miss Emily Darvell) 
Whyte, Mrs. J. B. 

(Miss E. Horne) 
Williams, Miss D. Hue 
Williams, Miss Greta 
Williams, Miss Kathleen 
Williams, Miss Kelyn 
Willoughby, Miss Flora L. 
Wilson, Mrs. Basil 

(Miss Nina Maynard) 
Wilson, Miss Mary T. 

Wilson, Miss Maude 
Wilton, Miss Margaret S. 

Wing, Miss Helen 
Wintle, Miss Florence M. 
Wood, Miss Ethel 
Woollatt, Miss Ethel 

Zimmermann, Miss Agnes 
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fll>u 6 ical form. 

The following is an abstract of Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s lecture at 
Manchester on November 7th, 1908 

In the minds of some musicians whose horizon is limited by 
a slavish reverence for past traditions musical form constitutes a sort 
of touchstone by which they would examine, praise, and generally 
condemn contemporary art, seeking to impose upon that art, with its 
changed ideas and changed ideals, the views of structure which they, 
with singularly little historical sense er vision, would persist in regard¬ 
ing as immutable. What is musical form? Surely the embodiment 
of musical ideas so that they may become intelligible. It provides a 
medium between composer and listener by which the thoughts of 
that composer may have some chance of being satisfactorily conveyed 
to that listener, who, consciously or unconsciously, will feel in a greater 
or less degree the presence or the absence of form largely through the 
intelligibility the music possesses. 1 

The need for clearness of form naturally asserts itself most strongly 
in instrumental music of the abstract order; in vocal music, or music 
used in association with the drama, the shape and meaning of 
the poem on the one hand, and the ever-changing dramatic situations 
on the other, are potent factors in the directness of appeal made to the 
listener, and such things will of a necessity largely determine the plan 
and the actual shape of the music. 

Various manifestations of form are shown in , accent, time, 
rhythm, and the larger “architectural” scheme of a work. A clear 
analysis of musical structure is helpful, because the perception 
of the ordered plan in a composition takes us a long way towards 
the understanding of it, and is a means of cultivating sensitiveness to 
musical impressions. In the listener’s becoming familiar with the 
underlying principles of structure rests, in very large measure, the 
hope of his grasping the music intellectually—that is to say, of 
his really apprehending it as a work of art — instead of its reaching him 
in the shape of a mere general impression. 

The great problem facing the creative artist is to produce the 
feeling that his composition has been conceived upon some ordered 
plan, and also to arrange the details of his work so that the necessary 
interplay of idea and contrast of thought is carried out. 

Important factors in musical construction are balance, contrast, 
recurrence of idea, thematic development, &c., and most of the 
instrumental compositions of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries were framed upon a structural plan, namely, the Binary, 
which aimed at the placing of the two main divisions of a movement 
in antithesis to one another. A study of many of the Suite-movements 
of Bach demonstrated in an interesting way the beginnings of 
the passing of the old Binary form into a higher stage of evolution 
which, on a similar principle of nomenclature, may be described as 
Ternary, i.e., a form in which a movement divides itself into three 
parts, indicative of the ideas of statement, digression, and re¬ 
statement. 

The period of Haydn and Mozart saw the definite recognition of the 
Ternary principle as a clear working basis of operations, and from 
their time dates the suppression of the old Binary idea. The lecturer 
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differed from widely-accepted views as regards the classification into 
Binary and Ternary ; he used the words—as they should be used— 
in their etymological sense, and as representing a musical division 
into two or three parts, as the case may be, more or less easily 
recognisable by the listener. The word Binary, as often employed,.was 
used in a sense that was confusing, misleading, and unscientific ; 
one, too, that put many a stumbling block in the path of the student, 
who found it used to describe many movements which were clearly tri¬ 
partite in their construction (such as many of the minu^s of the great 
masters, most sonata-movements, &c.). - * 

It is clear, from history, that art cannot remain stationary, but must 
in a large measure reflect the thought and spirit of the age in which it 
is produced. The question of form must of necessity come under the 
same law of change. Art records periods, too, of revolution as well as 
evolution. We should stand for liberty in art, but it must be a liberty 
which respects that which has been proved true by the best thought 
of the past, not a liberty which is akin less to licence than to 
“licentiousness.” 

With reference to form in organ-music, it is remarkable that, save in 
the department of fugue, the development of form or design is to be 
looked for—-at any rate, since Bach—in the departments of pianoforte 
and orchestral music rather than of that written for the organ. During 
the period which saw the rise and consolidation of the principal 
modern musical forms—that comprising the life-work of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethovee, and Schubert—the organ was, for all practical 
purposes, silent. So with the era of Schumann, of Chopin, and, later, 
of Wagner, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and Dvorak. At a time when 
the main current of musical development was rushing along at full 
flood and was affecting all classes of chamber and orchestral music, 
the organ was just left in a sort of quiet “ backwater” ; the history of 
form as applied to organ-music is practically the history of the doings 
of Bach and Mendelssohn. After commenting upon the sonatas (so- 
called) of Mendelssohn, the lecturer remarked upon the writings 
of Rheinberger, Merkel, Guilmant, Widor, and Max Reger, and 
referred with admiration to the Introduction and Passacaglia in 
D minor of this last-named , composer. It could be wished that 
he would write more music of like fibre instead of the twisted, gnarled, 
and crabbed effusions that constantly emanate from his pen, and are 
accepted as oracular by a circle of hypnotised admirers. 

If the object of form in music is the embodiment of ideas so 
that they may become intelligible, the simple folk-song or choral, on 
the one hand, and the Beethoven symphony or Wagner music-drama, 
on the other, both serve the purpose for which they were conceived, 
and each contributes to the expression and embodiment of those 
emotions and aspirations of the human soul which find their medium 
in the art of music. 


fIDabame Bassano. 

An old former student of the Academy passed away recently in 
the person of Madame Bassano; Born in 1819 she was the second 
daughter of Clement Bassano, a native of Venice, who served under 
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Napoleon the Great. After the retreat from Moscow he settled in 
England, where he married and died. His daughter, after being 
educated in the Royal Academy of Music—where she attracted the 
special attention of Sir Andrew Barnard, one of the Directors, and 
Equerry to Queen Adelaide—had a distinguished , career for some 
years in oratorio and concerts, both in London and the Provinces, 
and frequently sang before Queen Adelaide, as well as by command 
of Queen Victoria at Windsor, Buckingham Palace and Osborne. 
During the years 1841 and 1842 she several times formed one of 
a company of distinguished musicians who made concert tours 
throughout England and Scotland. ■„ 

In 1843 she went to Italy for further study, which she pursued in 
Milan under Mazzucato, and afterwards in Florence. On her return 
in 1845 s t> e sang in opera under the management of Maddox and of 
Alfred Bunn. She married in 1849 Frederick Boddy, a clerk in the 
Admiralty, and after this period, except at an annual concert of her 
own, she ceased to appear in public but devoted herself to teaching. 
She survived her husband fifty-five years. 


a fIDobern jfrencb fIDaster.* 

Modern European music is proceeding on two distinct lines, simul¬ 
taneous but divergent, the one in Germany as typified in the works of 
Strauss, the other in France as typified in the works of Debussy, 
Ravel and others. In both instances one may or may not dislike the 
manifestations of progress but it is impossible to ignore them. 
Willy-nilly these works have to be heard, and therefore a book dealing 
with such a modern composer as Claude Achille Debussy is sure to 
be received with attention. , 

Born at St. Germain-en-Laye on August 22nd, 1862, Debussy is 
now in the very prime of life. He entered the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he studied for several years, gaining various medals and prizes. 
In 1884 he won the Grand Prix with a Cantata “ L’Enfant Prodigue ” 
and was sent to Rome where he composed “ La Demoiselle Elue,” 
the work however failing to please the Academie des Beaux-Arts for 
its “ vagueness. of expression.” The composer however was not 
thereby induced to alter his mode of writing. His works further 
include a string quartet, a prelude symphonique, “ L’Apres-midi 
d’un Faune” an orchestral suite, several songs and piano pieces, &c. 
His chef doeuvre is the Lyrical Drama “ Pelleas et Melisande” a 
setting of Maeterlinck’s play, which was produced at the Opera 
Comique on April 30th, 1902. Like Berlioz and the late Ernest Reyer, 
Debussy has been a musical critic as well as composer, and has contrib¬ 
uted to La Revue Blanche and to Gil Bias. Writing for the latter paper 
his impressions of Wagner’s Tetralogy as given in London in 1903, he 
says “ It is difficult for any one who has not had the same experience 


Claude Achille Debussy by Mrs. Franz Liebich (London, John Lane). 
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to picture to themseives the condition of a man’s mind, even the 
most normal, after attending the Tetralogy for four consecutive 
evenings. A quadrille of leit-motifs dances in one’s brain. . . . 
It is more than an obsession, it is a complete possession. One 
loses one’s identity, and becomes transformed into a walking 

leit-motif, moving in a tetralogical atmosphere.How insufferable 

these people in helmets and wild-beast skins become by the time the 
fourth evening comes round. Remember that at each and every 
appearance they are accompanied by their d—d leit-motif. There are 
some who even sing it themselves. It is as if a harmless lunatic were 
to present you with his visiting catd while he described lyrically what 

was inscribed thereon.There are long moments of ennui when 

one does not really know which is most at fault: the music or the 
drama. Then suddenly the most supremely lovely music, irresistible 
as the sea, surges into one’s ears and criticism flies to the winds.” 

Debussy’s methods and results are certainly as unlike Wagner’s a$ 
can be. He has not so much enlarged the possibilities of modulation 
as he has obliterated the sense of key and tonal relationship, gaining 
harmonic effects which have been likened to an iridescent play of 
colour. Mrs. Liebich says that his system of harmony and tonality 
is intimately connected with the laws of natural harmonics, which is 
apparently a way of stating that his chords are largely composed of 
what some theorists term “ secondary discords,” and that he uses 
them without recognising any necessity for resolving them. “His 
compositions swarm with chords of the seventh and their derivatives; 
one finds in them successions of fifths and ninths mostly derived from 
natural harmonies of the dominant and what is specially noticeable, 
they are employed by him on each of the seven degrees of the scale.” 
There is of course nothing very new in principle here, what is new is 
the way in which on the top of this he has treated tonality. His music 
presupposes the existence of a third mode which has been called the 
“ diminished major,” in addition to which he has had recourse to the 
old church modes. 

Such an art as . this is not instantly appreciable by those who have 
been brought up in a different school, and it is easy to criticise it from 
a wrong standpoint. The first necessity in trying to understand any¬ 
thing new is to get behind the inventor’s mind and to look through 
his eyes before attempting to appraise, though this does not mean the 
abnegation of the right of independent judgment. It does mean 
howeyer that one’-s own prepossessions must not be allowed to become 
prejudices, and that the open mind must be ready so to speak to hear 
evidence on both sides before returning a verdict. Whether Debussy’s 
methods are destined to revolutionise classic ideas of tonality and 
harmony it is not as yet possible to say, but it is well to remember 
that European music as hitherto understood is not the only possible or 
the only existent system. If we are compelled to acknowledge as 
facts other systems such as the Indian, the Japanese and others, it is 
conceivable that yet another may be developed, to which our modern 
system, which after all is only some three or four hundred years old, 
may appear as archaic as does the early Organum to us. This is not 
to assert that such a consummation is inevitable, only that it comes 
within the bounds of possibility. 


J. Percy Baker. 
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flDustc teachers’ association. 

The inaugural meeting of the above Association took place at the 
Broadwood Rooms, Conduit Street, W., on October 20 h, when Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, the Chairman of the Association, delivered the 
opening address, taking for his subject, “The Better Training of the 
Young in Musical Appreciation.” There was an excellent attendance, 
amongst those who had accepted invitations being Dr.W. H.Cummings, 
Dr. W. G. McNaught, Mr. A, Randegger, Mr. G. E. Bambridge, Dr. 
C. W. Pearce, Dr. Warriner, Miss L. H. M. Soulsby, Dr. H. W. 
Richards, Dr. Markham Lee, Mr. H. Kesteven, Dr. Yorke Trotter, 
Mr. Frederick Moore, Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen, Mr. Arthur Thompson, 
Mr. W. Frye Parker, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Mr. Stephen Kemp, Mr. 
H. J. Timothy, and others. 

At the outset of the proceedings the Chairman read a letter from Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie, the President of the Association, in which he 
regretted his inability to be present, owing to work in connection with 
the Associated Board. His opinions and sympathies were—so the 
letter ran—entirely in accord with the aims stated in the preliminary 
announcements issued by the Association, and he considered that 
if the Association could, by means of lectures, discussions, &c., 
spread practical knowledge of, and awaken interest in, the question of 
teaching as an art in itself, it would be doing a great work for music. 

Mr. Macpherson then delivered his address, setting forth the need 
for and the objects of the new Association. The substance of his remarks 
will be found in the articles contributed by him to the R.A.M. Club 
Magazine. Mr. Macpherson concluded by quoting Ruskin’s dictum 
that for the pursuit of anything intellectual there were necessary:—(1) 
Leisure for learning; (2) companionship for sympathy ; and he impressed 
upon those who were studying to become teachers the absolute 
necessity of bearing in mind the fact that one must “ feed one’s pupils 
from an ever-running stream;” The “ companionship for sympathy,” 
of which Ruskin spoke, could, perhaps, be furnished by such an As¬ 
sociation asatpresent, andhe urged all those younger teachers who had 
ideals in their work to join the already long list of members of 
the “ Music Teachers’ Association.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Macpherson’s address. Miss L. H. M. 
Soulsby, the well-known headmistress and educationist, spoke in 
_ support of, and sympathy with, the ideals of the Association, and 
emphasised the value of lectures in schools.* She felt that a preliminary 
“ talk,” from someone who knew his subject, prior to any concert the 
pupils might attend, was as much a necessity as a lecture prior to the 
hearing of a Shakespeare play. 

Dr. W. H. Cummings then spoke, and ably urged the necessity 
of greater knowledge and critical capacity on the part of listeners, after 
which Dr. McNaught made some interesting remarks upon the subject 
of ear-training. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the various speakers 
and to the Chairman, proposed by Dr. H. W. Richards and Dr.W. H. 
Cummings.. 
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The Jirst general meeting of members was afterwards held for the 
election of officers, the passing of the rules and regulations, &c. The 
following are the officers of the Association :— President , Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie ; Vice-Presidents , Dr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. W. H. Hadow, 
Prof. Niecks; Committee: Chairman, Mr. Stewart Macpherson : Hon. 
Treasurer, Dr. H. W. Richards ; Hon. Secretaries, Miss Mary Harker, 
154, Cambridge Steet, S.W., and Mr. H. G. Dutton. Other Members: 
Mr. Spencer Curwen, Miss M. A. Langdale, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Mr. 
Welton Hickin, Dr. Markham Lee, Mr. Frederick Mqq*£. 


Sarasate’s MtU. 

Probate has been granted in London of the will, dated September 
28th, 1893, with four codicils, the latest dated May 3rd last, of Sehor 
Pablo Martin Melitou Sarasate, of 5, Place Malesherbes, Paris, who 
died at Biarritz on September 30th last, aged 64 years, a native of 
Pompeluha, Spain. The acting executor is M. Maurice Lecomte, 
stockbroker, of 13, Rue Lafitte, Paris. 

His public bequests included :— 

100,000 f. to the Conservatoire of Music of Madrid, to apply in 
awarding a silver prize annually to the pupil having terminated his 
violin classes and giving testimony of very exceptional merit, or in 
default of one such pupil, to several according to their artistic merits 
and their means of existence. 

To the School of Music at Pampeluna, Spain, his musical library 
and g. sum of 25,000 f., as to the latter upon trust to apply the income 
in rewarding “ the most interesting pupil from an artistic point of 
view” in each year. 

. 25,000 f. to the House of Mercy at Pampeluna (Casa de Misericorde). 

20.000 f. to the Conservatoire of Music of Paris, to apply the income 
in awarding annually a prize bearing his name, “ to the first-named 
man or woman of the first prizes in the violin classes.” 

To the Museum of the Conservatoire of Music of Paris, in remem¬ 
brance of the first musicfal instruction which he received there and of 
the first success of his career which he gained there, his Stradivarius 
violin bearing date of the year 1724, which violin was the one he had 
always used in public, with a recommendation that it be exhibited in 
a closed glass case with mention of his name as an old laureate of 
the Conservatoire in 1857. 

By his will he had left his Stradivarius violin, dated 1713, to the 
trustees of the South Kensington Museum, London, with the mention 
“ that this gift is made by me as a remembrance of the welcome and 
the successes which I obtained in England,” but by the codicil dated 
June 12th, 1894, he revoked this bequest, and left this violin to the 
Conservatoire of Music at Madrid. 

To the Town Council of Pampeluna, his piano from Biarritz, his 
violin by Guillaume, and his Gand violin (which was given to him as 
a first prize at the Conservatoire of Paris), all his watches, pins, rings* 
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jewels, decorations (he was a knight of numerous foreign orders), 
wreaths, palms, diplomas, letters patent, bronzes, pictures, busts, and 
souvenirs, his effects at his Paris house except his musical library, his 
violin bows, one having the button set with diamonds and rubies, all 
of which are to be exhibited in glass cases, in which they shall be 
carefully preserved from dust and damp, grouped in a special room 
bearing his name, and easy of access to the public. 

15,000 f. to the Town Council of Pampeluna for the poor, one-fourth 
being distributed on the day of his obsequies in Pampeluna, and the 
balance during the ensuing year. 

10,000 f. to the Society of Musical Artists at Paris (Societe Taylor), 
of which he had been a member since 1862,“and as a souvenir of good 
brotherhood. 

Testator bequeathed : 

40,000 f. to his valet, Charles Gouin, if still in his service at his 
decease. 

10,000 f. similarly to his cook, Marie Durand. 

Senor Sarasate also left: 

His villa at Biarritz, Villa Navarre, and his effects there (except his 
piano, which he left to the School of Music of Pampeluna), and 15,000 
f. to Miss Bertilia Goldschmidt. 

The residue of his property equally between his sisters, Madame 
Micaela Melliez, of Saragossa, 75-77, Calle del Caro, and Madame 
Francisca Sarasate de Mena, of the Commercial School,, Saragossa. 
He directed that wherever he might die the final interment of his 
remains was to take place at Pampeluna, and he enjoined the ob¬ 
servance of this request upon the residuary legatees, and made it a 
condition of their receiving any benefit from his. estate. He also 
revoked any benefits receivable by any person who shall contest his 
will, and in either of these events he nominated the Town Council of 
Pampeluna to succeed to the forfeited legacy. 

The value of Senor Sarasate’s estate in the United Kingdom has 
been returned at ,£2413 in net personalty. 

The total amount of Senor Sarasate ; s fortune was 3,000,000 f. 
(,£120,000). ' 


Subscriptions. 

Subscriptions for 1909 are now due, and it is courteously requested 
that they may be forwarded to the Secretary as soon as possible, in 
order to obviate the necessity of a separate notice. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The R.A.M. Club ” and 
crossed “ L. & P. Bank, Sutton.” 

If Members so desire they can instruct their own Bankers to pay 
their Subscriptions when due direct to the Club Account at the Lon¬ 
don and Provincial Bank, Sutton, Surrey. A form for that purpose 
may be had on application to the Secretary, which should be sent to 
the Member’s own Bank, in which case it is desired that an intimation 
of the fact be also made to the Secretary of the Club. 
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future fiytures. 

Ladies 2 3 4 5 Night, Saturday, 27th February, 1909, at 8 p.m. 
Supper, Wednesday, 24th March, 1909, at 7 p.m. 


Supper, Monday, 17th May, 1909, at 7 p.m. 

Ladies 5 Night, Wednesday, 16th June, 1909, at 8 p.m. 
Annual Dinner, Wednesday, 21st July, 1909, at 7 p.m. 


The above dates are subject to alteration, but ample notice thereof 
will be given. The Social Meetings are held in the Concert Room of 
the Royal Academy of Music. The Suppers are held at the Restaurant 
d’ltalie, Old Compton Street, W. The Annual Dinner will take place 
at the Criterion . Restaurant. 


IRotices. 

1. —“The R.A.M. Club Magazine 55 is published three times a year, 
about October, February and May, and is sent gratis to all members 
and associates on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked to kindly forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Wilton House, Lorigley Road, Tooting 
Graveney, S.W. 

By order of the Committee. 
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